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THE CONGREGATION OF THE 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 


(White Sisters) 


The Congregation of the Missionary Sis- 
ters of Our Lady of Africa was founded in 
1869 by Cardinal Lavigerie to aid the White 
Fathers in Christianizing the Mohammedan 
and pagan women of Africa and through their 
means conquer the family and society. The 
Sisters cooperate with the White Fathers in 
all kinds of catechetical, medical and educa- 
tional works in 143 missions scattered over 
the vast African Continent. 


Though there are 1700 White Sisters, the 
number is far from being sufficient to cope 
with the present day needs of our missions. 
Sisters are needed to staff more catechetical 
classes, grammar, high and normal schools, 
as well as more hospitals, dispensaries, baby 
welfare centers, leprosariums, etc. 


Doctors, nurses, teachers, as well as 
young girls without any special training, who 
feel called to devote their lives to foreign mis- 
sionary work, would find ample scope for 
their zeal among the Africans. 


The White Sisters receive their religious 
training and pronounce their vows in this 
country before leaving for the missions. 


Any young girl who would like to be- 
come a White Sister, and thus attain her per- 
sonal sanctification through active work for 
the evangelization of Africa, may apply to 


Mother Superior 
White Sisters’ Novitiate 
R. R. 4, Belleville, Illinois 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The two little ones on the front 
cover are living on an island called 
Ukerewe, which is situated in the 
South Eastern Corner of Lake Victoria. 
One is the son of a European resident 
doctor of our newly built hospital; the 
father of his playmate is a teacher in 
the Mission Grade School. 
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May their friendship be an exam- 
ple, in these troubled times, to the rest 


of the world. 
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AN APOSTLE OF CHARITY 


In one of the missions of the Atlas Mountains a 
very courageous woman, Delphine, lives alone with 
her two little daughters, Marie and Josephine. She 
is poor, has lost the use of one eye, and has little 
sight in the other. Because of this handicap, she 
can neither sew nor weave, nor do any other work 
which might help her to support herself and the 
children. Nevertheless, she is always cheerful and 
she never lacks any of the necessities of life. The 
secret of her happiness lies in her great charity. 


If a poor beggar who has wandered into the 
neighborhood can find no place to spend the night, 
Delphine will take her in and share with the poor 
woman her humble meal. If some child is tempo- 
rarily abandoned, it is Delphine who takes care of 
her. If some woman has had to leave her home 
because of difficulties with her husband, again it is 
Delphine who gives her shelter until peace can 
once more be established in her own household. 


One day, one of her little companions said to 
Marie: 


“Do you bring everyone into your house?” 


“Yes,” answered Marie, “our house is the house 
of God; everyone may come in.” 


Delphine is a very good Christian. When she 
hears that a child is ill and the Sisters cannot reach 
it in time to baptize it, if in danger; she goes to 
the child herself. She does not reckon with the 
distance nor the fatigue. All she asks is that some 
neighbor take care of her children. 


Going about the village, she becomes friendly 
with some of the women whom she knows are 
respectable and talks to them about the Catholic 
Faith. Many who have received favors from Del- 
phine allow themselves to be persuaded by her 
words, and find it quite natural to embrace a reli- 
gion which teaches such disinterested charity. Many 
conversions have been made through the good 
example and advice of this charitable widow. 
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Ve Choice of a Mame 


ITTLE AFRICAN CHILDREN, when not Chris- 
3 tian, never have a family name. They are 

given a name which is taken from any 
ordinary thing happening at the time of their 
birth. Listen to some of the names as the Sister 
calls the roll at school . . . Bright Spark .. . 
Born in the Night . . . Tiny Birdie... Through 
the Rain . . . Crawling Creature . . . I Shall Not 
Work .. . Four Feet Long . . . Much Bother. 


In the missions the father’s native name is 
used as a family name for the children, while 
cach one has a Christian name. The Marys and 
Josephs and Margarets are legion; so that, now 
the parents choose unusual names for their 
children. It is stylish, they think, and the more 
difficult the name is to pronounce, the better. 


Here are a few for the little girls . 
Emeremtiana, Laetitia, Candida, Euphrasia, 
Euphemia, Merilda, Veneranda and Symphorsa. 

The boys have no less odd names . . . Per- 
fectus, Zachary, Polycarpus, Evarist, Liborio, 
Deo Gratias. 

One day the Sisters were visiting a native 
village and they asked a woman where her son 
was because they wanted to speak to him. She 
went outside the hut and called, “‘O Jerusalem, 
come here, O Jerusalem, do hurry.” 


one who does not wish to be known . 


Voice: “An anonymous person.” 


will they be forgotten in our prayers. 


Sister was giving an English lesson. 


. . who is that I hear whispering?” 


* * *& & 
We, the White Sisters, are happy to make use of our MESSENGER to thank 


the anonymous persons who so kindly sent a Christmas offering for the Africans. 


If not known to us, they are known to God and will receive their reward. Nor 


Cyril of Jerusalem 


But,” said Sister, quite unable to hide her 
amusement, “Jerusalem is not his name!” 


As Cyril came in from the yard his mother 
explained quite simply, “Here he is, Sister. 
You know there are two Cyrils in the village 
now. In order to avoid confusion, we, their 
parents, have agreed to have mine known as 
Cyril of Jerusalem and the other Cyril of Alex- 
andria. But all that is too long, so one is called 
Jerusalem and the other Alexandria.” 


“An anonymous person,” she said, “is 
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With Our Leprosy Patients at Minga 


“ODI! . . . Odini!” 
T HE THUMPING NOISE of the pestle in the 


wooden mortar stops as we thus signal 

our approach; silence is now broken only 
by the angry barking of a yellowish dog that 
keeps cowardly at a distance . . . We wait 
patiently, politeness requiring that we should 
be greeted first; the woman who was busily 
pounding her maize slowly kneels down, sits 
on her heels: “Moni Amai!" ‘Moni Jovita!” 
“How are you?” “I am well. And what about 
you?” “We are very well too.” 

This is the customary questioning that goes 
on every time we enter a village or mect any- 
one on the way. 

“Where are you going, Sister?” “We are 
going to your village, we want to meet the 
people.” 

This village is the lepers’ village and its peo- 
ple are nearly all lepers . . . 

There it is: A number of huts around a 
square brick building preceded by a small 
veranda; a path between young orange and 
mango trees leads to another group of huts in 
the midst of which stands the newly built 
chapel . . . The red bricks, edged with white, 
of the small dispensary, the dark green of the 
banana trees silhouetting their cut-out shapes 
against the blue background of the sky, give a 
touch of color enlivened by the dazzling bright- 
ness of the sun. 

The first group of huts forms a square around 
the dispensary; all are of sun-burnt bricks and 
ets with straw, but the winter winds have 
been playing havoc with the roofs, damaging 


the corners; the heavy rains have been fiercely 
beating against the mud-brick walls—all badly 
need repairing. However, if funds are avail- 
able ol make it possible to build, this end of 
the village may be displaced and sent to join 
the other group of newly-built huts, round in 
shape, forming little by little a large circle 
around the chapel. 

Let us ring the bell to let the people know 
we are here. Under the veranda of the dispen- 
sary hangs a piece of iron; that is the bell; it 
resounds rather shrickily but its well-known 
sound will reach to the utmost ends of the sur- 
rounding fields and the inhabitants of this 
peaceful-looking village will slowly begin to 
arrive; quite a number were already in the vil- 
lage, others still in the field . . . Each has to 
greet the Sisters individually and has to be 
greeted in return; no “Moni” may do for two 
at a time. 

Kornelio the chief comes along, dangling his 
shapeless feet between his crutches, which help 
him to get about quite a lot. When the rainy 
season is near and time has come to prepare the 
maize garden, his wife clears the ground, cuts 
the grass and he, firmly balanced on_ his 
crutches, his fingerless hands holding the axe, 
cuts down small trees and clears thorn-bushes. 
Just now the maize has been reaped and in his 
spare moments he carves little wooden seats or 
lovingly tends the community pigs! His wife 
is here too, but she is none too well today. It is 
winter time and although one might not realize 
it at this hour of the day, nights may be bitterly 
cold and as soon as the sun has set, everyone 
seeks refuge around a blazing fire trying to 


One of 
the patients 
preparing 
the meal 


with 


fingerless hands 
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revive their poor numb feet and hands, while 
over the stream and over the banana trees a 
cold mist lingers until the rising sun. This is 
always a hard time for them, a time when sores 
heal with great difficulty and ailing people suf- 
fer still more. 

Kornelio and Virginia were married in the 
Mission church two years ago. Himself an 
inmate of the leprosarium since the very begin- 
ning, he found there, with Baptism, peace and 
happiness of soul: his perpetual smile bears 
witness to that. No African, however, can long 
live alone and one day he came boldly to ask 
whether he and Virginia might not get married. 
There was no obstacle and so there was a big 
feast in the village soon afterwards. There was 
maize-corn beer and much dancing, accompa- 
nied by clapping of hands and those typical 
shrill sounds of the tongue quickly beating 
against the back of the mouth, similar to the 
you-yous of the Arab women. 

We often see the lepers dancing—the women 
only. It should be seen in its own atmosphere, 
under the burning sun, perspiration running 
down the dark faces, with the accompanying 
sound of thumping feet, bodies bending back- 
ward and forward in a monotonous yet lively 
way that suits the ever repeated song. Yes, one 
should see the dust rising as the dancers, swing- 
ing their arms, move along, more and more 
wildly, intoxicated as it were by the rhythmic 
clapping and the joy of the dance. Deprived of 
this atmosphere, it would all seem so _heart- 
breaking, . the hands that clap and the feet 
that thump are for the most part shapeless and 
maimed (one has even no feet left at all and it 


is a miracle that she can balance on her heel 
alone) but the happiness and pleasure that per- 
vade it all make us forget the pitiful sight and 
we cannot help laughing and rejoicing with 
them. 

Christmas, Easter and other feast days are 
occasions for the renewal of such rejoicings. 
On those days too, a pig or a goat is killed and 
shared between all in this village of one big 
family. 

Not many of the lepers are Catholics, but 
most of them are catechumens—(although any- 
one who secks admission will be welcome, 
whatever his creed) and the whole atmosphere 
is usually that of a Christian village. Since 
about a year ago, a nice little chapel stands in 
the midst of the huts and every Sunday morn- 
ing a Priest comes down from the mission to 
say Holy Mass for them. They have instruction 
there too, twice a week, and all attend most 
assiduously. 

Not very long ago, one of them had the joy 
of receiving Baptism. No one could have fore- 
seen that, as still recently she appeared as the 
most pagan of pagans, with apparently no idea 
of Ged and His teachings having penetrated 
the thickness of her old brain. However, grace 
overcomes all obstacles; little by little she man- 
aged to learn her prayers, to make with her 
fingerless hand an almost decent sign of the 
Cross, and she put all her heart and will into 
it. But her health was rapidly declining through 
no apparent cause, worn out probably by the 
strain of the disease; one day she became con- 
fined to her hut, lying there on her mat, so 


The young boys playing games 
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nial 


thin and emaciated that there seemed to be 
hardly anything left of her at all. 

“Maiwase,” I said, “I think-God is calling 
you now. Do you wish to be baptized?" ‘God 
is calling me? I haven't heard Him. Yes, I 
want to be a Christian.”” And Maiwase became 
Maria. She still lingered on for a few days. It 
was really touching to see others come to keep 
her company, to bring her a little food or just 
to hold her poor head, resting it on their knees. 
Then her heart ceased its beating, and quietly, 
noiselessly, her soul escaped its ugly shapeless 
prison to await the day of glorious resurrection. 

There is a strong link uniting these poor 
sufferers of the same awful disease. As soon as 
death is known, it will be signalled by the 
plaintive songs typical of the country. If it 
happens in the evening, the whole community 
will spend the night watching and singing 
hymns or reciting the Rosary. Then in the 
morning some of the men will get busy digging 
the grave, others will make the primitive coffin 


Sisters distribute tobacco to the patients 


‘manipulate it . 


of reeds; they will wrap the body in a good 
blanket —a last parting gift— and they will 
carry it to the cemetery, lower it down them- 
selves into the grave and listen attentively to 
the words of the Priest speaking of hope and 
joy and Eternal Life. Then they throw the 
earth down upon it, and shape a small mound 
on which they will plant a roughly-made cross, 
bearing in long shapeless letters, a Christian 
name. 

But there is not only death in our leper vil- 
lage; there is life and plenty of it, a life that is 
as normal as it can be made. There is, for the 
women, the daily routine of village existence: 
sweeping the hut and the yard, drawing water 
from the village well with its accompaniment 
of gossiping and news-telling; there is the mak- 
ing of flour in a primitive way which entails a 
considerable amount of work, but which they 
will abandon only when their shapeless hands 
refuse to hold the heavy wooden pestle. Corn- 
flour porridge makes their staple food; the 
snow-white “Nsima’” dipped into its necessary 
accompaniment of relish; green vegetables, 
beans, meat or fish. They much prefer their 
own hand-made flour to the mill-ground one 
which is supplied to the most crippled or to 
unmarried men. 

Meanwhile men are often busy making the 
reed mats that serve as bedding all over the 
country, weaving the traditional baskets used 
for carrying maize for winnowing flour, drying 
fish or laying small traps cleverly constructed of 
string and sticks. Then there is the thatching 
of new huts or rethatching of old ones. Each 
bundle of grass is tied to the rest by means of 
barkstring and fingerless hands will prove no 
hindrance to a perfect job, for some have 
become just as clever using their teeth for the 
purpose. A few have been trained on the spot 
as bricklayers and, trowel in hand or solemnly 
laying their level in search of a straight line 
that was never straight, they have managed to 
produce three quite goodlooking huts. 

However, for about six months of the year, 
most of their activity, as well as interests and 
hopes, is centered on their gardens. Each fam- 
ily receives a good-sized plot where they are 
free to grow what they wish; maize, of course, 
and, to some extent, peanuts, beans, pumpkins 
and sweet potatoes. They begin the work in 
October, Poet the ground, burning old 
grass, preparing mounds or dredges — their 
faithful hoe as their only implement, and one 
wonders at the skill with which they can still 
. . As soon as rain makes its 
appearance— usually in November —the seeds 
are sown and it does not take long before the 
whole neighborhood is green with young shoots 
and sprouting maize. In the rainy season that 


{ Concluded on page 12 } 
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EVOLUTION 
In North Africa 


HE POSITION of the Moslem woman 
"T whose role was one of life-long inferior- 

ity and subjection, who was not allowed 
to appear on the streets unless her face was 
veiled, and who was not permitted to learn to 
read or write is changing. 


It is a comparatively short time since the first 
young North African girls were permitted to 
attend school. Consequently, it is not surpris- 
ing that from a cultural point of view, the 
women of today have so little education. It is 
this situation which creates so much difficulty at 
present, for the mothers are incapable of fol- 
lowing the most elementary studies of their 
children. 


In a life which brings the Moslems ever 
closer to that of the French people of Northern 
Africa, the child needs assistance in his new 
environment. What is too easily forgotten is 
that it is the duty of the Frenchman to extend 
his hand in friendship, of the French woman 
to welcome the native woman, of the French 
child to seek out his Arab playmate. 


But these friendly relations for a better 
understanding must be carried out with a great 
deal of tact. Wherever evolution is mentioned, 
we hear said: “Evolution must come through 
and in Islam.” 


It is difficult to understand just what is 
exciting this evolution. Its purposes: 


1. The political sphere assuredly, plays an 
important role. “Evolution to gain 
political independence.” 


2. To have a free and independent life; 
to show that the Arabs are as intelli- 
gent as the French. 


3. To have an easier, a more liberal life. 
4. To climb the social ladder. 


Some of the signs of this evolution: 


What is most striking is the desire for 
instruction. It is increasing more and more and 
in all spheres. 


—"'Girls must go to school now. How are they 
going to get along in life if they don’t know 
French” .. . 


“Formerly that was not necessary, but now 
the young men are harder to oe they want 
wives who have been to school.” 


The Messenger of 
Our Lady of Africa 
is edited and published bi- 


monthly with ecclesiastical 
approbation by the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of Our Lady 
of Africa (White Sisters), 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 
Annual subscription $1.00. 
Entered as second class 
matter December 15, 1931, 
at the post office of Me- 
tuchen, New Jersey, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


It is to be noted that young Moslem women, 
graduates of schools and colleges, are more 
ardent Moslems than their uneducated sisters. 
Their evolution accepts French civilization, yet 
they remain Arab first of all. 


—"If there were a revolution of Arabs ‘en 
masse’ we would all march in this direction.’’ 


—"I always feel a certain uneasiness in the 
presence of my French friends . . . If tomor- 
row I had to kill them... ” 


The progressive young man’s idea of the 
education of girls: 


1. Management of the home: order, care of 
the household, sewing, embroidery, weaving, 
cooking and preparation of a meal; reading and 
writing in French and in Arabic. He under- 
lines 7» Arabic and when we ask him whether 
he fears their reading the newspapers, he sees 
no objection to it. 


2. He would like a young girl instructed in 
the duties of a wife and mother and in what 
her conduct should be. He asks that her tastes 
be corrected for example, in choice of colors 
when she must do any weaving. He insists on 
moral and religious training; duties toward 
God, sincerity and uprightness. 


... And how do the fathers understand it? 


In 1946 the Department of Education had 
decided to open technical schools for girls in a 
large city of Algeria. Immediately, the Moslem 
members of the Municipal Council drew up a 
resolution by which: 


1. They protested vigorously against the 
opening of technical schools for girls. 


2. They declared that their daughters had 
no need of learning to sew or to cook and that 
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Algerian women veiled 


they no longer wanted them to be domestic 
servants for the French. 


3. They asked for the opening of two new 
Primary schools for girls where they might have 
the same opportunities as French children. 


The problem of the course of study for girls 
is very complex. Our form of reasoning by 
syllogism is not entirely suited to these Oriental 
minds and this poses a grave problem from the 
point of view of teaching. We must take this 
into consideration in the way of presenting the 
lesson. With them, everything is explained by 
proverbs and parables. 


Does the school we offer answer their desires ? 


Here is an enlightening passage from a piece 
composed in Arabic by some school girls. It 
concerns a grandmother speaking about her lit- 
tle granddaughter who has not been educated 
at her liking. 


—The grandmother says, “I thought she was 
going to school to receive instruction. She has 
learned nothing but reading and writing and 
now she’s sorry. If she doesn’t know how to 
get out of her difficulties, if she doesn’t know 
how to cook, all those who hear about it will 
run away from her. Now I'm going to look 
after.her strictly. I'm going to train her in the 
way of the Arab school and not as they are 
trained in that unfortunate place where they 
learn but to dance, to read in French, to babble, 
to spoil drawing paper and to dress in French 
ame...” 

In Tunisia the evolution is much more rapid 
than in Algeria. On the initiative of a few 
society women, a committee has been formed 
and a plan of work drawn up. They have 
berun very simply by intensifying instruction 
in Arab centers no matter how unassuming 
these may be, fer it must not be forgotten that 
certain fathers, through an obstinacy worthy of 
a better cause, place the same interdict on the 
education of the girl and suppression of the veil. 


The Committee thinks, and justly, that evo- 
lution is not the privilege of one class of society 
but must be extended to the entire Moslem 
population. To that end and in order not to 
run counter to ancestral customs, this commit- 
tee has not been guided by either European or 
American society; it has simply made an appeal 
to Koran dogma. 

Courses and lectures have been inaugurated 
for the “grown-up” beginner in a spacious 
house in the heart of Medina. These are given 
directly by lady teachers and will be given 
indirectly by Shick Mouderes from the Ez 
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explanation, for everything must have a begin- 
ning. These men teachers have spoken and 
will continue to speak, while awaiting a better 
arrangement, before a microphone installed in 
an isolated room. Amplifiers send the voice 
out into the vast patio which has been trans- 
formed into an amphitheater. 

The education and evolution of the girl have 
become a necessity. The young men have 
attained a degree of progress in keeping with 
the 20th century; but the girls are still at the 
14th century stage—the year 1364 of the 
Hegira (Mohammedan era). The consequences 
of this gap are making themselves felt more 
and more. Young Tunisians, having completed 
their studies in France, very often come back 
married to French girls. Perhaps they would 
not think of marrying foreigners if they knew 
that on their return home they would find 
young girls whose heredity and culture were 
equal to that of the French. 

Many parents are seeking a means of recon- 
ciling evolution with a desire to have their 
daughters remain Moslems. It is this situation 
which causes the hesitation, restlessness and 
constant changes . . . Impossible to decide on 
the type of school. During the entire vacation 
they pass from one idea to another and the day 
before the entrance the choice has still not been 
made. The girl is registered in school X, but if 
the results are not satisfactory, she is changed 
quickly and they try elsewhere. It is quite com- 
mon to encounter children who have gone to 
three or four schools and eventually come back 
to the first one. 

In Tunisia, they are talking of a new pro- 
gram where the section for Moslem girls would 
allow four hours of Arabic and two hours of 
French a day, and the French section four hours 
of French and two hours of Arabic. 


In 1945 they opened also a Normal School 
for bilingual teachers, with the first graduates 
coming out in 1948. 


Whether the men 
dress as Arabs or 
Europeans, the 


CHECHIA 
is always worn 


on the head, for 
it is a mark of 


Moslemism 


Zitouna University. The “indirectly” calls for 


A Tunisian girl unveiled 


From all this, it stands out clearly that the 
wish of the Moslem girl is to carry on her stud- 
ies as far as possible in line with Arab progress. 


Girls from the larger cities who have passed 
through this evolution now go out freely but 
they are in general very extravagant. They go 
to the cinema to see anything at all and they 
read everything that falls into their hands 
including many novels without any value 
whatever. 


But let us leave the young school girls and 
look at the older students. They are still very 
rare, but perhaps a little more numerous in 
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Tunisia than in Algeria, because Tunisia is 
nearer to Turkey toward which all young eyes 
are turned. 


The Moslem girl student is interested in evo- 
lution as a means of placing herself on a level 
with the men. She does not want to be inferior 
and she hopes in this way to command greater 
respect from her husband and her friends. 


The student circle is naturally the one which 
moves most vigorously. The girl wants her lib- 
erty; she wants to break with the ties that attach 
her to the past. For her, no more veil, she 
dresses in French style. She has everything 
French and she wants to have at least every- 
thing that will make her life easier. Despite 
the evidence, she will not admit that she is bor- 
rowing this culture from France. Among those 
who are able to reason a little, there is the gen- 
eral anxiety of proving to themselves that evo- 
lution is not incompatible with the Moslem 
religion, that in fact, it fortifies it. 


Girl students are recruited 
from the lower middle-class 
and in greater numbers from 
the towns of the interior than 
from Algiers. They are stu- 
dents of medicine or letters 
or they are studying to become 
nurses or midwives. 

In all circles there is a 
strong desire to learn Arabic, 
even literary Arabic. — ‘Our 
children must know Arabic as 
well as French,” say the 
fathers. ‘Without a know- 
ledge of literary Arabic, how 
can they know our religion 
thoroughly or understand the 
Koran or our prayers?” 


There is at the present time, 
an important innovation—the 
teaching of literary Arabic by 
modern methods, Turkish 
methods, they say. They are 
learning grammar, reading, 
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arithmetic, geography, etc. . . . and all this in 
literary Arabic and by a rational method. 


It is to be noted that fathers and older broth- 
ers are strongly opposed to the education of 
girls and to their going out unveiled. The Mos- 
lem does not want a wife to be his equal in 
learning. For him she is still but an indispens- 
able medium in life. He respects her more or 
less, he may like her, however, the wife is and 
must remain inferior. 


The woman's religious instruction is very 
summary. Did not the ancients say: “‘it is bet- 
ter to burn the Koran than to explain it to a 
woman.” For them, with a few exceptions, 
religion is reduced to a few rituals and numer- 
ous superstitions. 


The Moslem woman may not know her reli- 
gion very well, but she has a religious mind. 
The name of Allah (God) is brought constant- 
ly into her conversation and salutations in order 
to ward off misfortune, etc. Rare are the young 
who say their ritual prayers; but occasionally in 
our visits we come upon an old woman in the 
act of praying and we must avoid interrupting 
her. She continues without troubling herself or 
at least without seeming to trouble herself 
about her visitors. Later she will show that 
nothing has escaped her. One must not pass in 
front of her, for the communication with Allah 
would be broken and she would have to begin 
all over again. 


From the religious point of view, a woman's 
knowledge is often a ace to the CHAHADA, 
their religious formula, THERE IS BUT ONE 
GOD AND MOHAMMED IS HIS PRO- 
PHET, and a reverential fear dedicated to the 
One and Almighty Creator of Heaven and 
carth. Superstitions replace religious practices 
and this has for a long time made the Moslem 
woman refractory to scientific positivism. Nei- 
ther school nor the influence of the emancipat- 
ed can shake her position. She condemns as 
sinful all acts and matters rejected by supersti- 
tion. Of this she makes a real creed, which she 
hands down in a strikingly complex tradition. 
Therefore, the practice of religion does not 
tempt the young. 


The Moslem does not ascertain before marry- 
ing a woman whether or not she practices her 
religion. That is the least of his cares. He is 
content to know that she is at least as sincere in 
her belief as his mother and his sisters. The 
idea never occurs to him to sound out the belief 
of his future wife and he just does not refer 
to it. 

Association between Moslem and French 
girls outside the sphere of the student are still 


{ Concluded on opposite page } 
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The Crocodile 
and Its Eggs 


Two Sisters were sailing on Lake 
Tanganyika when a storm obliged them 
to land in a tiny bay before sunrise. 
In the dim shadows the rowers saw a 
bulky, clumsy crocodile hiding her eggs 
in the sand. 

The storm kept raging and the Sis- 
ters were stranded for a while with 
nothing to do and no place to go. 


“Let us look for those eggs,” sug- 
gested one of them who was very keen 


on exploration and discoveries. 


The rowers began exploring, crawl- 
ing over the beach and tapping the 


A Narrow Escape 


sand as they went. Soon they came to a place far beyond the reach of the waves where their tap- 
ping sounded hollow. It was a discovery! Sixty-two smooth, white eggs, slightly larger than those 
of a duck, were arranged in four layers. Each egg was separated from the other with a little sand, 
and each layer separated in like manner. That crocodile knew how to pack safely and neatly. 


The pilot of the bark said the set was not complete, that it takes from eighty to a hundred to 


make one. 


EVOLUTION IN NORTH AFRICA 
{ Concluded } 


rare. Moslem women rather frequent the lower 
social levels: neighborhood relations or ex- 
change of little favors. Therefore, they have 
not an exact idea of what the Christian family 
really is and this is regrettable. 


It is very important to bring the Moslem 
population to an understanding and a correct 
valuation of Christian civilization. This has 
been the Missionaries’ task for many years, and 
the results of their charitable and prudent 
efforts would be more widespread and more 
tangible if their work, instead of being merely 
tolerated had been encouraged and supported 
by those whose duty it was to hasten the regen- 
eration of the people. 


How much more could be accomplished to 
better the situation of the Moslem woman dur- 
ing this time of evolution! But our zeal cannot 
achieve the desired results without the support 
of more workers and financial assistance. 


Sr. M. THEOTIME, W.S. 


LUCIA 


Lucia was so tiny she had to stand tip-toe on the 
kneeler when she went to confession. One day she 
confided to Sister that the Missionary had given 
her three Hail Marys for penance. 


“But, Father,” I answered, “how can I say three 
Hail Marys when I have no prayer beads?” 


“Then count them on your fingers, one, two, 
three.” 


“Just like in school when Sister tells us to 
count!” 


“Yes, my child, use your fingers to count the 
prayers that you will say with all your heart.” 


“Just the same, Father, don’t you think it would 
be better if I said them on a Rosary? See my bare 
neck; nothing on it. Just like that of a pagan, not 
even a medal.” 


“Sorry, my child, but I have neither a rosary nor 
a medal. Come back to see me.” 


And Lucia, ready to cry, concluded, “As I left 
the confessional, I turned my head to make sure 
Father had not found a rosary for me.” 
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7 Baption Golden Yubitee 


AOUDI is a venerable old man 
D who lives in the vicinity of 

Ngumba. He was baptized at 
18 years of age, and that was 50 
years ago. His wife Angela, and all 
of their children who were very suc- 
cessful are still living. 

Daoudi has always been faithful 
to the promises he made at Baptism, 
and is, therefore, considered a model 
Christian. To commemorate the occa- 
sion, he wanted to have a celebration 
that would be above all religious. 
With this in mind, he came to the 
mission to ask one of the priests to 
celebrate Mass at Ngumba that day, 
but unfortunately, it was an impossi- 
bility for any to do so. Not being 
daunted and still bent on his original 
purpose, the old man again took to 
his bicycle to ride 25 miles farther 
on. His nephew, a priest, could not 
refuse him this favor, and so on the eve of the 
great day, Father Emmanueli was present at the 
church of his uncle where he heard confessions 
until a late hour. 

To be present on time at the High Mass 
which was celebrated at Ngumba, we started 
early with 15 of our pupils; we on bicycle and 
the children on foot, all happy to have the 
occasion to be out in the fresh morning air. 

It was a two hour trip, and though we were 
greeted on every side, we did not tarry. The 
little church was already full to overflowing, so 
the children were conducted up to the choir. 
One of Daoudi’s sons came by auto with his 
family, the others on bicycle, all bringing fold- 
ing chairs for those that would have had to 
stand the length of the long ceremony. One of 
the boys who sings at the cathedral in Rubaga 
directed the men’s choir, and Sr. Theresiana led 
the women and children. The chant of the 
liturgy unfolded the various parts of the Mass; 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo; there were several 
beautiful Latin motets, a hymn in Luganda, 
and in conclusion, an enthusiastic rendering 
of “I am a Christian” . . . 


In a beautiful and practical sermon, Father 
Emmanueli explained the ceremonies of Bap- 
tism and congratulated his uncle whom he did 
not fear to put before the congregation as an 
example of faith, courage and fidelity. 

In the humble little church of the brush at 
the voice of the dark young priest, God 
deigned to come down, and his black hands 
raised the White Host, slowly and reverently. 
It was impressive to see the crowd, so recently 
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Daoudi with his family 


redeemed from paganism, bowed low in adora- 
tion. Sixty persons received their Sacramental 
Lord, remaining after Mass to prolong their 
thanksgiving. 

Daoudi stood in front of the church to 
receive the felicitations of those who had 
assembled. The Sisters were thanked for com- 
ing and children, even infants, were pressed 
forward to touch this veteran in the army of 
Christ. May the precious little ones be as gen- 
erous in the practice of their religion as he has 
always been. 

Everyone was happy. Filipo, an orderly at 
the hospital, anil outside to conduct us to 
the home of Karoli, a neighbor, where Maria, 
his wife, had sent refreshments for us. We 
were agreeably surprised to find the house so 
neat and comfortable. There were chairs and 
cushions placed for us at a small round table 
with a pretty cover on it. Filipo drew a gleam- 
ing yellow and green thermos bottle out of an 
embroidered sack, which his wife had also 
made, then dished out the sandwiches. The 
same was taken to the children who had seated 
themselves in the courtyard. We were indeed 
served in a most regal fashion. 

We had to be back at the mission by noon, 
but the children were invited to stay for the big 
festival that was still to come. The greater part 
of the village had gathered and were seated in 
a sort of pavillion that had been constructed for 
the occasien. Father Emmanueli said grace for 
all, then retired inside the house where he and 
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St. Scholastica’s Teachers Training College 


HERE ARE about thirty-five student teach- 
T ers that attend our school every year. All 

of them are serious and anxious to profit 
from the courses and practical training we give. 
Their good will is shown in the excellent 
attendance record and their willingness to sac- 
rifice a great deal of free time to make good. 

As a part of the yearly schedule, they submit 
to a series of criticism tests before the entire 
student body and faculty which serve to bring 
out both their good and bad points. In the 
discussion period that follows, many helpful 
suggestions and remarks are made which profit 
both students and teachers. 

After this, they receive a period of practical 
training in one of the schools at Virika or 
Kinyamasika. These are close enough so that 
the students remain under the supervision of 
their teachers at all times for the help and 
guidance they need. Each is given charge of a 
class. They are keen on their work, worrying 
about the preparation of lessons, so that every 
evening and the whole of Saturdays are spent 
preparing material. Accent is placed on out- 
door classes as they seem to have special value. 

One of the student teachers conducted a 
series of geography lessons out on the com- 
pound. She had traced a large map of the 
Toro district on the ground. It took several 
periods with the class to put Rwenzori in its 
proper place, fill the lakes with blue ashes and 
trace the roads with brown earth across the 


A BAPTISM GOLDEN JUBILEE 
{ Concluded } 


the catechist were being served. Food was plen- 
tiful and included mashed bananas, meat, tea, 
bread and pineapple. 

Our girls were delighted. After the meal 
Father Emmanueli motioned them to him and 
asked about Catholic Action activities at the 
school. Being enthusiasts, they talked a great 
deal. ‘Father was pleased and thanked us for 
singing so well at Mass,” they said afterward. 

Doesn't all of this—the little church in the 
brushland, the old Daoudi who is happy and 
fervent in the practise of his religion, his model 
Catholic family, the crowd that gathered with 
him for this great occasion, the pious young 
native priest—doesn’t all this tell you that the 
kingdom of God reigns in Buganda? And 
doesn’t it permit one to place high hopes in 
the future of these simple and loyal members 
of the church? 

SisTER M. JEAN FELIx, W.S. 
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area. All the rivers, lakes and villages were 
labeled and the pupils, taking turns, traveled 
across the map by different routes, explaining 
what they saw as they went with comment from 
the entire class. The teacher and pupils became 
so absorbed that they did not notice the specta- 
tors that were gathering around them. Masons 
and porters who were working on a wall to 
check erosion nearby, stopped with trowels and 
buckets in hand to follow the lesson with great- 
est interest. 


After each of these teaching periods which 
last several weeks, the student has to show the 
work she accomplished with her pupils. On 
the appointed day there is an exhibition of art, 
handwork, copybooks, and the staff and stu- 
dents of the P.T.T.C. as well as the pupils of 
the two practising schools assemble on the play- 
ground to enjoy drills, songs, religious and 
health plays, and English dramatizations per- 
formed by different classes under the guidance 
of their student teachers. 


OUTINGS 


There are occasional outings with one of the 
classes and the second year students recently 
were to Katwe. A small airplane was at the 
Kasese airport and permission was received for 
the students to enter the cockpit, so they exam- 
ined everything. They visited the game reserve 
where it seemed as if all the animals had made 
up their minds to be seen at their best. For 
many the ferry held great interest, having 
known it before only by name. 

A salt mine is located at Katwe and the 
laborers obligingly demonstrated their work. 
The students made notes and with permission 
carried some lumps of salt away with them. 

The first year had their outing at Bwanda 
where the sight of the huge embankment 
caused great consternation. They cooked pota- 
toes in hot springs and were thrilled at the 
magnificent panorama of the Semliki valley 
spread out before them. It was like looking at 
a map and they spent a long time to study it. 
The third year was to take a trip to Kampala 
but it had to be postponed. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Scouts and Brownies carry on as usual 
and occasionally meet for camp with their 
leader. 

The Legion of Mary is as active as ever, 
doing good and trying to make everyone happy. 

There are basketball games with the Kye- 
bambe students, and now that our court has 
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been improved with everyone lending a help- 
ing hand, we hope there will be even more. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

The class has been provided with plenty of 
practical experience in their new quarters after 
the old dormitory building collapsed in January 
51. The students have been accommodated in 
a house near the P.T.T.C. and an adjacent 
building has been transformed into a school 
kitchen with stores and small dining room. 
After the departure of the workmen the stu- 
dents scrub the floors, wash windows and pol- 
ish furniture as part of the practical experi- 
ence required. 

To all who have helped make the college a 
success, we say “Thank You.” 


Sr. M. AMABLE, W.S. 
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WITH OUR LEPROSY PATIENTS 
AT MINGA 
{ Concluded } 


lasts for several months, weeding becomes an 
almost constant occupation. Everything grows 
so fast with the abundant sunshine! Then as 
soon as the young maize shows sign of growing 
cobs, begins the ceaseless task of defending it 
against bitter enemies, monkeys especially whose 
tricky cunning often leaves no peace to the 
poor owners. 

They have to spend whole days and even 
nights in their fields, constantly on the alert— 
for fear whole companies of these animals 
should appear and lay waste in no time their 
only crop for the coming year. When this corn 
is ready to be reaped they get busy once more 
in the village, this time making now granarics, 
the women plastering them with mud. 

These months are a busy time for the lepers 
—as indeed for all in this still primitive coun- 
try; yet it has been noticed that plenty of work, 
suited to their state and strength, is in no way 
prejudicial to their health, rather the contrary, 
for we know several cases of lepers who, hav- 
ing come to us too late, in a state that made all 
work impossible, very soon declined and died. 
It is a fact that an active existence keeps up 
their spirits, preventing their brooding over 
their disabilities, and helps them to react more 
efficaciously to the slow creeping on of the 
disease. 

“Do lepers get cured?” is one of the most 
often asked questions when talking of this dis- 
ease. Yes, they do. Several of our former 
patients with no fingers or toes left, yet whose 
leprosy is quite extinct, bear testimony to the 
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fact. But for many of our cases we have not 
the means to procure the modern medicines 
which bring about a cure. However, we do our 
best to keep them dormant, arresting the prog- 
ress, as it were, without completely eliminating 
it. Most of the time the patients come too late 
for any hope of cure. They have waited, shun- 
ning the ie of abandoning their own village 
and folks, to come to an unknown place; ties 
of blood and relationship are so strong with 
them that we cannot realize what it means for 
them to come and live among strangers. It is 
not until the first months of loneliness have 
passed that they find themselves members of a 
new family. 

What is most heartbreaking to witness is the 
slow but gradual advance of the disease among 
young people or even children; these ugly look- 
ing yellowish blots on the back or face indicate 
that leprosy is there and claims its victims. Yet 
like other children happy and careless they run 
about all day, hunting field-mice or playing 
football. The little girls help their mothers, 
taking their turn at the mortar or balancing the 
waterpot on their heads. 

Our next wish is for a school that will keep 
all these youngsters from running wild and 
getting into mischief and will help them to 
secure a firm knowledge of religion. But where 
will the teachers come from? 

We put all our trust in the goodness of God 
who has provided for them food and shelter 
through the kindness of benefactors; loving 
care, sympathy and encouragement through 
those who nurse them; but above all, the Gift 
of gifts, the God Man Himself, who through 
the hands of His priest deigns to unite His 
Flesh to their torn flesh, His Body to their 
crippled bodies, His Heart to their own lov- 
ing hearts. 

MorTHER M. ANNELLYy, W.S. 


OBITUARY 


We recommend to the prayers of our read- 

ers the souls of: 

Mr. John P. Toland, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Charlotte Korycki, Whitestone, N. Y. 

Mrs. Margaret Lenahan, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Julius Kamenniecki, Nashua, N. H. 

Kathryn Thielman, Jersey City, N. J. 

Dr. Valentine P. Gauzza, Florida 

Mary Fallon, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mrs. Mary Keough, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mrs. Anna Loftus, Omaha, Nebraska 

Miss Margaret Dougherty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sauta Haus 
EXPECTED WITH 


ORGAN 
at the 
White Sésters' 


The White Sisters sang beautifully on Christmas Night . . . but the Organ 
instead of producing its sweetest harmonies at the foot of the Crib, puffed, grunted 
and squeaked! After many years of distinguished service in praising the Lord, it has 
developed bronchitis and its days are numbered, for the doctor declared it was a 
HOPELESS CASE. 


The Sisters had hoped to see Santa Claus arrive in his sleigh at the Convent, 
Christmas Eve, with a harmonium capable of sending to Heaven its most melodious 
sounds, but alas!) SANTA COULD DO NOTHING . . . Countless African orphans 
were in need of his help. (How pleased he was to receive so many little Christmas 
stockings, well filled!) 


So in the name of the White Sisters of Metuchen, he sends out his $.0.S. .. . 


“IF ANYONE HAS A HARMONIUM HE DOES NOT NEED, PLEASE 
SEND IT WITHOUT DELAY TO 


319 Middlesex Avenue 
Metuchen, N. J. 


where it will be most heartily welcome. 


Failing this, a few generous 
checks would serve the same 


purpose.” 
2 


(Many thanks, Santa Claus, you 
may be sure that the FIRST HIGH 
MASS at which the new harmonium 
sends up its prayerful strains, will 
be offered for the kind donor, or 


donors. 


MOTHER JOHN FISHER. ) 
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